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of the ignorance of an employer new to the game.

Honesty and deceit are governed by fashions which vary
greatly in different countries : it is the unfashionable dishonesty
which evokes the severest censure* Many people in England, for
example, seem to consider semi-deliberate slackness in repay-
ing a loan or failure to settle a tailor's bill or a doctor's fee
distinctly less heinous than other forms of cheating. Among
Indians it is probably in connexion with the seeking and
accepting of commissions that there is most room for criticism.
Making all due allowance for local variation in the standards
of serious and excusable crime, my experience of the Himalayan
peoples is that the general level of honesty is pretty high,
reaching its maximum where Tibetan blood preponderates, and
falling slightly below that standard where there are more
Indians. All races we had to do with in 1933 seemed entitled
to full marks on the score of not stealing. When it came to
truthfulness the difference was greater. The Tibetans and
allied peoples tend to be extremely accurate, while the Indians
are inclined to romance, more from a desire to please than from
any wish to deceive. There, is much truth in the tale of the
tired English traveller who asked the distance to the next
village. " Not f$r," was the answer. " What do you mean by
that ? Is it about three miles ? " " Yes, your honour." But the
Englishman still entertained some doubts. " Are you sure it's
only three miles? Or is it six? " " Yes, six, your honour."
Losing his temper the Englishman cried: " What the devil do
you mean by saying it's three miles and then six ? Don't tell
me any more lies, which is it, three or six ? " " It's as your
honour pleases." In a small way this sort of thing often
happens; children are usually the best informants.

The three headmen were as good as their word; at the
appointed hour the new coolies duly paraded for their loads.
Physically they looked equal to any call; but their faces struck
us as rather vapid, with a dash of that peculiar brand of slyness
which goes with low intelligence. They were much better
clad than the Mussoori men, for their hand-woven garments
contrasted favourably with the heterogeneous collections of
European misfits which have been adopted by a great number
of the hill Indians. This regrettable practice cannot entirely
justify itself on the plea of cheapness, for the local cloth, often
still worn by women even when their husbands have discarded